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the King and boldly ask to speak to him in his cabinet, be-
lieving that to be the wisest course I could pursue. He was
not yet so reconciled to me as he afterwards became, and, in
fact, was sorely out of humour with me. This step did not
seem, therefore, altogether unattended with danger; but, as I
have said, I resolved to take it. As he passed, therefore, from
his dinner that same day, I asked permission to follow him
into his cabinet. Without replying to me, he made a sign that
I might enter, and went into the embrasure of the window.

When we were quite alone I explained, at considerable
length, my reasons for acting in this matter, declaring that it
was from no disrespect to his Majesty that I had requested
Madame de Saint-Simon and the other Duchesses to refuse to
collect for the poor, but simply to bring those to account, who
had claimed without reason to be exempt from this duty. I
added, keeping my eyes fixed upon the King all the time, that
I begged him to believe that none of his subjects were more
submissive to his will or more willing to acknowledge the su-
premacy of his authority in all things than the Dues. Until
this his tone and manner had been very severe; but now they
both softened, and he said, with much goodness and familiarity,
that "that was how it was proper to speak and think," and
other remarks equally gracious. I took then the opportunity
of expressing the sorrow I felt at seeing, that while my sole
endeavour was to please him, my enemies did all they could to
blacken me in his eyes, indicating that I suspected M. le
Grand, who had never pardoned me for the part I took in the
affair of the Princesse d'Harcourt, was one of the number.
After I had finished the King remained still a moment, as if
ready to hear if I had anything more to say, and then quitted
me with a bow, slight but very gracious, saying it was well,
and that he was pleased with me.

I learnt afterwards that he said the same thing of me in the
evening to Chamillart, but, nevertheless, that he did not seem
at all shaken in his prejudice in favour of M. le Grand. The
King was in fact very easy to prejudice, difficult to lead back,
and most unwilling to seek enlightenment, or to listen to any